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AN ANALYSIS OF CURRENT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


NATO Gains by Cyprus Settlement 


While the members of NATO, which cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary on April 4, were 
wrestling with problems of strengthening and 
expanding their ties, NATO could take satis- 
faction in one important achievement: settle 
ment of the Cyprus problem. With the agree- 
ment reached in London on February 19, 
granting an independent status to Cyprus, the 
Eastern Mediterranean island overlooking the 
shores of Anatolia to the north and of Syria 
and Israel to the south once again becomes the 
heart of the Levant. 

This highly satisfactory and unexpected 
solution was achieved by the parties to the 
dispute once they realized that their tradi- 
tional positions were undermining their com- 
mon security and strategic interests. One event 
in particular brought about this realization- 
the spread of Communist influence in Iraq 
and the oil-rich Persian Gulf area. 

The debate on the Cyprus question before 
the United Nations General Assembly late in 
1958 had shown some progress toward com- 
promise -(see Forricn Poxicy Butvetin, Feb- 
ruary 1), but an agreement appeared to be a 
long way off. The British, who had acquired 


the administration of Cyprus from Turkey in 
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1878 and had turned the island into a crown 
colony following World War I, had agreed 
to a form of limited partnership with the 
Cypriotes while retaining sovereign rights for 
at least another seven years. Turkey, on behalf 
of the Turkish minority which represents 18 
percent of the population and some 40 percent 
of the island’s economic interests, was in 
favor of the British plan, failing which it 
demanded partition. On behalf of the Cypri- 
otes of Greek origin Archbishop Makarios 
demanded independence for the island, aban 
insistence on enosis 


doning his previous 


(union with Greece). This formula was 
agreeable to Athens but unsatisfactory to An 
kara, since it offered no safeguards for the 
Turks in the island and no security guarantees 
for Turkey. 

Following the abandonment of the Suez 
Canal area in 1955, the British had turned 
Cyprus into the main military base for the 
protection of their interests in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. The 
agreement with Egypt provided that in certain 
emergencies Britain could send troops back to 
the Canal Zone. Iraq was then a faithful ally 


and friend, and a member of the Baghdad 
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pact, in which Britain was also active. 
Jordan drew an annual subsidy from 
London and its army was command- 
ed by a Britisher. 

During the past three years, how- 
ever, the picture has profoundly 
changed. Shortly after signing its 
agreement with Britain, Egypt began 
receiving arms from the U.S.S.R. and 
became an advocate of “positive neu- 
tralism” and anti-Westernism. The 
Anglo-French attack against Suez in 
1956 ended in failure, 
showing that the days when the 


November 


West could protect its interests in 
that part of the world by force were 
over. In 1956 Jordan fired Glubb 
Pasha, its British military command- 
er, and forsook London’s annual 
subsidy. Then came the overthrow 
of the pro-British monarchy in Iraq, 
the advent of a regime which en- 
abled communism to gain strength, 
and finally, on March 24, abandon- 
ment of the Baghdad pact. 


Common Danger Spurs Accord 


In terms of Middle Eastern policy 
Cyprus had lost much of its value 
for Britain. The island, however, re- 
tained its importance as an advanced 
Western base within the framework 
of the North Atlantic alliance for the 
containment of the U.S.S.R. To ful- 
fill this function the cooperation of 
Greece and Turkey was indispensa- 
ble, since both belong to NATO. 
Britain, which in the past had often 
played on the antagonism between 
the two countries, now did its best to 
bring them together and make them 
realize their common interest. 


Athens and Ankara did not need 


too much encouragement, since the 
situation in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean had become a threat to their 
security as well. Turkey is  sur- 
rounded by unfriendly neighbors: it 
is the only NATO member which 
the 


Soviet Union; it shares a long border 


has a common frontier with 


with Bulgaria; its relations with 
Syria have long been tense; Iraq, 
once a good friend, may in the future 
represent a menace. Had Turkey's 
hostility toward Greece over Cyprus 
become acute, or permanent in case of 
an unacceptable solution, the Turks 
would have found themselves com- 
pletely surrounded by hostile coun- 
tries. Greece, for its part, has a com- 
mon border with Turkey, and nu- 
merous Greek islands are situated 
just off the Turkish coast. The turn 
of events in the Middle East had also 
served to remind Greece of its pre- 
carious isolation from Western Eu- 
rope. In the face of dangers threaten- 
ing the whole area, Greece realized 
that its security outside the NATO 
framework is nil. 

The arguments which influenced 
Athens proved equally cogent to 
Archbishop Makarios. The pro-West- 
ern and American-educated Arch- 
bishop accepted the validity of the 
strategic considerations which un- 
derlined the urgent need for a com- 
promise. The struggle against Brit- 
ish occupation in the island was led 
by General George Grivas—a rightist 
and anti-Communist patriot, leader 
of the E.O.K.A. (the Greek Cypriote 
terror organization)—who has re- 
turned to Greece since the settlement. 
But while his men were fighting the 


British, the proCCommunist forces in 
the island were organizing for a 
take-over and becoming progressively 
stronger. The Archbishop had aban- 
doned the principle of enosis when 
he realized the dangers implicit in 
its ethnic appeal, and the possible far- 
reaching consequences of which the 
precedent of Danzig is a painful re- 
minder. When he switched to the 
formula of independence, a compro- 
mise became inevitable. 

The agreement worked out by the 
foreign ministers of Turkey and 
Greece in Zurich, and shortly after 
ratified in London, takes these vari- 
ous factors into account. At the end 
of February 1960 Cyprus will be- 
come an independent republic. The 
president will be a Greek Cypriote 
assisted by a Turkish vice-president 
with veto powers. Britain will retain 
sovereign rights over its military 
bases. Greece and Turkey will main- 
tain an armed contingent on the 
island. Any of the three powers can 
intervene, if need be, to reestablish 
the status quo. 

Thanks to the agreement Turkey 
is no longer isolated as before; 
Greece, the cradle of Western civili- 
zation, is :¢suming its influence in 
the Medierranean; Cyprus is once 
more at peace. Everything seems to 
indicate that wisdom and a will to 
compromise have composed the con- 
flict between national self-determina- 
tion and the strategic requirements 
of NATO. 

Writer and lecturer, Mr. Rossi for the past 
five years has reported for The Christian 
Science Monitor on Middle Eastern, South- 


east Asian and Northern African events as 
reflected at the United Nations. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Ay What Future for Mutual Security ? 


President Eisenhower has asked for 
$3.93 billion for the mutual security 
program for the coming fiscal year, 
1959-60. 
“Mutual security” is, unfortunate- 
better known by its misnomer, 
“foreign aid.” And foreign aid, too, 
is a misnomer, for this aid is not 
“foreign” except in one way—the 
fact that its visible end products gen- 
erally show up abroad. Actually over 
75 percent of all mutual security 
funds are spent in the United States; 
and even those spent abroad benefit 
the United States by making it pos- 
sible for foreign countries receiving 
such funds to buy more goods from 
Uncle Sam. Moreover, some 530,000 
people in the United States are em- 
ployed on a full-time basis as a result 
of this program; and half a million 
jobs or more are not to be lightly dis- 
missed given the present situation in 
the labor market. 

The important thing, however, is 
that the which mutual se- 
curity funds put on the military 
forces and the economies of our allies 


“muscle” 


and friends, while necessarily visible 
abroad, is a direct addition to our 
own security and defense strength. 
And everyone in Washington, from 
the President down, will tell you 
that you get more, much more, de- 
fense strength per dollar from mu- 
tual security than if such funds were 
spent on building up our own mili- 
tary posture here. 

Will the President get his re- 
quested $3.93 billion for mutual 
security? He will not, if the past is 
any criterion. Congress has a habit 
of cutting mutual security requests 
each year by a quarter or a third. 
Last year President Eisenhower 
asked for $3,942,100,000 (some $12 
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million more than this year), and 
finally wound up with only $3,298,- 
092,500—or about $644 million less 
than he requested. 

This year, however, could be dif- 
ferent. In fact, this year Congress 
might—just possibly—give the Presi- 
dent not only what he wants, but 
more. For one thing, there is at 
present an explosive East-West crisis 
over Berlin, and a summit meeting 
expected this summer. And cold war 
crises give Congress second thoughts 
about wielding the axe on anything 
that has to do with military posture 
and security. For another thing, 
President Eisenhower this year has 
gone to bat for his program as an 
“irreducible minimum”—whereas in 
the past his lukewarm attitude to- 
ward the mutual security program 
was not only surprising to many, but 
alarming to some. And, too, the 
President plans to ask Congress for 
an emergency supplemental fund on 
top of the $3.93 billion. 


Full Aid May Be Voted 


The President’s blue-ribbon star- 
studded Draper committee—headed 
by William H. Draper, Jr., 
Secretary of the 


former 
Under Army— 
which was asked to study the coun- 
try’s military assistance program, 
presumably with a view to trim- 
ming it, has, instead, come up with 
a preliminary report urging an extra 
$400 million This 


would the 


immediately. 


amount serve to put 
NATO countries in Europe on a 
war-ready basis—particularly as _re- 
communications, 


gards computing 


systems, radar nets, and so on. So 
while it is hard to believe that Con- 
gress will not pare the President’s 


original mutual security request by 


several hundred million dollars, his 
supplemental request may in the end 
bring him nearly as much if not 
more than his original request. 

is appar- 
ently little understood by the public, 


Since “mutual security” 
it may be useful to list and briefly 
discuss its seven categories. The first, 
and largest, is “military assistance” 
—or military hardware for our allies. 
Of the $3.93 billion the President is 
requesting, $1.6 billion would go for 
The sec- 


ond largest category is “defense sup- 
g gory 


planes, tanks and missiles. 


port,” for which the President is ask- 
ing $835 million aid to allies in main- 
taining their own considerable mili- 
tary establishments—for example, 
South Korea, Formosa, Turkey. The 
third largest item is $700 million for 
the Development Loan Fund. This 
fund, set up a little more than a year 
ago, to make “soft” loans to underde- 
veloped countries, has proved a great 
success. It has received applications 
for nearly $3 billion, but has had 
only $700 million to work with. The 
new $700 million requested, says 
President Eisenhower, is the “barest 
minimum” needed. 

Then there is $272 million for 
“special assistance’? — including 
world health programs and economic 
aid to crisis spots; $211 million for 
“technical assistance,” which empha- 
sizes sharing know-how; and $200 
million for a “contingency fund” 
which the President insists he must 
have if he is to have ready funds to 
meet unexpected political and mili- 
tary crises. Finally, $112 million is 
asked for “other programs”—a catch- 
all for miscellaneous programs and 
pay increases. 

In any discussion of mutual se- 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


The Impact of Tibet 


The Tibetan revolt against the rule 
of Communist China, news of which 
began to seep out through Indian 
sources in mid-March, promises to 
mark a historic turning point in the 
triangular relationship of non-West- 
ern countries with the West, on the 
one hand, and the Communist bloc 
on the other. Experts on Chinese af- 
fairs do not expect that this revolt 
will affect the power of the Peiping 
government in mainland China. But 
Peiping’s treatment of the Tibetans 
is already deeply affecting the atti- 
tude of Asian countries toward Com- 
munist China as a world power. 

It is important for the West to un- 
derstand the reason for this change. 
Hitherto, many Asians had regarded 
“imperialism” as synonymous with 
“colonialism.” This, in turn, was 
associated with the Western nations 
—Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Spain, Portugal—which in 
the age of exploration and expansion 
had acquired territories in Asia and 
Africa, and after the breakup of the 
Ottoman Empire in 1918, in the 
Middle East as well. Thus in non- 
Western eyes imperialism became a 
symbol of the unequal treatment ac- 
corded by the white man to his non- 
white colonial subjects. What West- 
erners referred to as the “white man’s 
burden” was regarded by non-West- 
erners as the white man’s yoke. 

Japan’s conquest of Southeast Asia 
in the 1930’s did not dispel this con- 
viction, for the Japanese, being 
Asians who challenged and, for a 
time, seemed on the point of defeat- 
ing the West, were regarded by 
many Asians as harbingers of their 
own long-hoped for liberation from 
Western rule. Had the Japanese con- 
solidated their victories, and retained 
power, they would doubtless have 


suffered the onus of being regarded 
as new imperialists—as was the case 
with Japan’s domination of Formosa 
and Korea and its aggression against 
China in the 1930’s. Their defeat and 
withdrawal left the Asian colonial 
peoples once more face to face with 
white rulers, some of whom made an 
orderly peaceful withdrawal (the 
British in India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Malaya), while others re- 
linquished their possessions with 
marked reluctance (the Dutch in In- 
donesia) or after a bloody struggle 
(the French in Indochina in 1955). 


Changed Attitude on China 
Meanwhile, China had long been 


regarded by Asians, not as a colony 
of the West—even in years of most 
far-reaching internal disintegration 
China preserved its own government 
—but as a victim of the kind of in- 
tervention and unequal treatment by 
Western powers which colonialism 
had come to represent. 

Given these circumstances, the 
take over of power by the Chinese 
Communists in 1949 was viewed by 
many Asians, not merely as an in- 
ternal revolution, but as a legitimate 
national liberation from Western en- 
croachments. Nor was Peiping’s mili- 
tary occupation of Tibet in 1950 re- 
garded as an imperialist move, be- 
cause this remote land, high in the 
Himalayas, had been dominated in 
the 18th century by the Manchus of 
China who, after a brief invasion of 
Tibet by the British in 1904 restored 
their hegemony in 1910 and sup- 
pressed a revolt at that time, quarter- 
ing troops in Lhasa. Thus, historical- 
ly, Tibet, although regarding itself 
as an autonomous area, was viewed 
as having long been under the suze- 
rainty of China. 


The Tibetans, however, in their 
mountain retreat, had developed a 
society of their own, dominated by 
Lamaism, a form of Buddhism, 
whose high priest, the Dalai Lama, 
with his seat in the Tibetan capital, 
Lhasa, is believed to be a living god, 
the incarnation of Lord Buddha him- 
self. Thus the present Dalai Lama, 
aged 23, is a national, as well as a 
religious symbol. The rival Panchen 
Lama, aged 21, who heads a smaller 
sect at Shigatse, is regarded as an 
incarnation of a lesser Buddha. 

After the Chinese Communists— 
in their drive to assert their rule 
over all areas historically claimed by 
China—had occupied Tibet, they im- 
posed a treaty in 1951 in which they 
pledged autonomy to Tibet, with no 
change in the political position, 
status or power of the Dalai Lama. 
Under the treaty a Chinese military 
and administrative committee was to 
be established in Tibet, the Tibetan 
army was to be absorbed into that of 
China and Peiping was to control 
Tibet’s external relations. 

Peiping, however, found it difficult 
to establish its authority over the 
Dalai Lama and the Buddhist monks 
who comprise a considerable portion 
of the 1.3 million population. The 
Chinese Communists have tried to 
strengthen the influence of the Dalai 
Lama’s rival, the Panchen Lama, 
who is believed to be more amenable 
to Peiping’s influence. The Khambas, 
a tribe located in the southeast area 
of the country, had revolted against 
Peiping as early as 1956. In the sum- 
mer of 1958 they had established 
their own local authority. When 
the population of Lhasa joined the 
Khambas, Peiping tried to arrest the 
Dalai Lama in March, and at that 

(Continued on page 127) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


Nyasaland: 
Causes of 
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Turmoil 


The political disturbances which 
have been shaking the British Pro- 
tectorate of Nyasaland demonstrate 
the rising power of African national- 
ism. They are protests against things 
that have happened in the past, as 
well as against things that may hap- 
pen in the future. 

In 1953 Nyasaland was brought 
into the Central African Federation 
against the will of such African pub- 
lic opinion as could be expressed. In 
1960, Nyasaland fears that it will lose 
its status as a protectorate if the 
federation becomes a dominion with- 
in the British Commonwealth. This 
would mean that the British Colonial 
Office, which is still in control of 
most of its affairs, would give up this 
responsibility, and the federal gov- 
ernment—dominated by the white 
settlers of Southern Rhodesia—would 
take over. Should that happen, 
dreams of independence for Nyasa- 
land, according to its leaders, would 
be submerged, and Southern Rho- 
desian policy on racial affairs would 
predominate. To prevent this even- 
tuality, the Nyasalanders feel they 
must make their protests heard now, 
before it is too late. 


Four Targets of Protests 


These protests are directed against 
four main political targets. First, it 
is hoped that they will show the 
Colonial Office the depth and reality 
of Nyasaland’s fears about domina- 
tion by Southern Rhodesia. The ter- 
ritory has been under the control of 
the office since 1889, with the result 
that it has had “liberal” racial and 
political policies, at least as compared 
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to those followed in Southern Rho- 
desia. The reason for this may well 
be that even now only 7,000 Euro- 
pean settlers live in this beautiful 
land. It should be pointed out, too, 
that “liberalism” was applied slowly 
and reluctantly. Nevertheless, it is 
true to say that under the Colonial 
Office, and especially since 1953, evi- 
dences of racial discrimination have 
been declining, while opportunities 
for political participation by Afri- 
cans have been on the increase. Those 
African leaders who take a moderate 
view wish the Colonial Office to re- 
main in control for a few more years, 
to train them in the arts of self-gov- 
ernment and then turn the protec- 
torate over to an all-African gov- 
ernment. 


Discrimination Opposed 


The second target is a multiple 
one, consisting of Sir Roy Welensky, 
prime minister of Southern Rhode- 
sia, his federal government in Salis- 
bury and all Europeans in Southern 
Rhodesia. It is known throughout 
Nyasaland that Sir Roy has said “the 
Colonial Office must get out of Cen- 
tral Africa,” that he feels it has been 
far too “soft” on the Africans and 
has pushed them too rapidly to- 
ward self-government. It is also well 
known that in Southern Rhodesia 
Africans must carry passes, cannot 
enter hotels or restaurants, have no 
representation on municipal councils 
and none in the territorial Parlia- 
ment, and cannot bring in their 
wives and families when they mi- 
grate from Nyasaland in search of 
jobs. Less known is the recent prog- 


Hamilton College since 1952, spent the year 1957-58 in 
the Central African Federation, including Nyasaland, on 
Ford Foundation and Fulbright fellowships. 


ress made to eliminate some of these 
pinpricks of discrimination. 

The third target of the protests 
consists of British public opinion and 
the British Parliament. When the 
federation was established in 1953, 
the British public was convinced 
that “partnership between the races” 
was to be the goal of the new coun- 
try. Most Britishers were unaware 
that Nyasaland was very reluctant to 
be joined to the new federation. The 
current disturbances, it is hoped, will 
arouse Britain to the feeling of the 
Nyasalanders. The British Parlia- 
ment, which still retains the ultimate 
control over both Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia, it is felt, must 
also be convinced that the “partner- 
ship” promised in 1953 has not been 
achieved. Above all, it must be con- 
vinced that the desire of the federa- 
tion’s 275,000 Europeans for domin- 
ion status (and thus freedom from 
Parliamentary and Colonial Office 
interference) in 1960 is contrary to 
the desires of 2.6 million Africans in 
Nyasaland and probably the 4.5 mil- 
lion others in Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia. When ordinary politi- 
cal channels for influencing policy 
are unavailable, resort is made to 
extra-legal methods. Thus the Nyasa- 
land disturbances are being used to 
influence the Parliament and people 
of England. 

The fourth target of the disturb- 
ances is the people of Nyasaland 
themselves. The episode to date has 
proved an education in political af- 
fairs and organization designed to 
create the nucleus of a shadow gov- 
ernment. In this respect it represents 


a stage through which all nationalist 
movements seem to go in preparing 
themselves for the eventual take 
over of power. In the process much 
harm is done to ideas and values. 
Moderation and compromise become 
bad words in the nationalist vocabu- 
lary. Whatever the outcome, it must 
be hoped that the slender roots of 
democracy planted in Nyasaland will 
survive the storm. 


Desire for Independence 


The affirmative side of the turmoil! 
in Nyasaland is the people’s desire 
for independence and _ self-govern- 
ment. The Nyasaland leader, Dr. 
Hastings Banda, head of the Nyasa- 
land branch of the African National 
Congress and a physician who for 
many years had a successful practice 
in London, has voiced this desire. 
“Nyasaland,” he says, “must break 
away from federation—and the soon- 
er the better for all races. I am de- 
termined to bring this about and I 
do not care what I have to suffer in 
doing so.” 

His statement holds the threat of 
extremism. But it also hints at a 
solution. A way might be found for 
Nyasaland to have an all-African 
government yet stay within the fed- 
eration and enjoy the clear economic 
advantages which this would bring. 
Dr. Banda has said a good many 
things, some of them contradictory. 
Before an African audience and in 
the excitement of a meeting, he is 


apt to become exceedingly vitupera- 
tive. At other times, however, he has 
said: “In the Nyasaland of the fu- 
ture black and white must work to- 


gether,” or “Nyasaland will remain 
within the Commonwealth—if we 
are allowed to,” or “I want self-rule 
for Nyasaland by negotiation.” He 
has frequently denied that he is 
against the European, declaring, “I 
have lived in Britain too long to be 
that.” 


What lessons can be learned from 


the 1959 disturbances? In Southern 
Rhodesia an emergency was declared 
on February 26, five days before this 
was done in Nyasaland, seat of the 
riot. Over 500 persons were arrested 
in the federation as a whole, includ- 
ing a well-known and respected Eu- 
ropean, Guy Clutton-Brock (now re- 
leased). Sir Roy’s federal government 
seized a member of the British House 
of Commons, John Stonehouse, and 


deported him from Northern Rho- 


desia. An Unlawful Organizations 
Bill was introduced in the Southern 
Rhodesian Parliament which was so 
destructive of every provision for the 
judicial protection of the individual 
that even the Opposition party, a 
strongly white supremacist group, 
protested against it, and it was with- 
drawn for revision. Rumors flew that 
the Union of South Africa had troops 
poised to come to the aid of the fed- 
eration. Sir Roy issued vague warn- 
ings of communism and made speci- 
fic complaints against the influence 


of Ghana. 


Southern Rhodesia Frightened 


There is no doubt that the federal 
government, headed by Sir Roy, as 
well as the Southern Rhodesian terri- 
torial government, was frightened by 
the Nyasaland riot. “Murder, massa- 
cre and widespread violence were 
being planned,” it has been stated, 
although no evidence has yet been 
adduced for this. From the point of 
view of a minority white group set- 
tled in Africa, these are understanda- 
ble reactions. “Law and order,” it is 
said, must be preserved at all costs. 
The need to proclaim an emergency 
is not seen as a failure of racial part- 
nership, but rather as proof that the 
European knows how to defend him- 
self. “I was not elected as prime 
minister in order to preside over the 
dissolution of the federation and I 
have no intention of ever doing so,” 
Sir Roy announced. And for the 
present, at least, peace and order 


seem to be returning to the area. 

The reaction of the Colonial Office 
and of its two governors of Nyasa- 
land and Northern Rhodesia has 
been more circumspect. Both gover- 
nors delayed their proclamation of 
emergency until, apparently, the fed- 
eral government applied pressure on 
them through London. Both are 
now searching quickly for ways and 
means of opening up negotiations for 
increased African political participa- 
tion in the affairs of the two northern 
protectorates. In Northern Rhodesia, 
the banning of Kenneth Kaunda’s 
Zambia African National Congress 
has opened the way for the Northern 
Rhodesian African National Con- 
gress to participate in elections and 
the process of governing. This is in 
contrast to the banning of the South- 
ern Rhodesian Congress and the jail- 
ing of its leaders. Moreover, the gov- 
ernor of Northern Rhodesia has ap- 
pointed two Africans as ministers in 
his Executive Council—the first such 
appointments in Central Africa. And 
Sir Roy’s party failed to obtain a 
majority of the Northern Rhodesian 
Legislative Council. 

Meanwhile, in Nyasaland, the gov- 
ernor is continuing his search for 
new political and electoral devices to 
increase African influence in the gov- 
ernment. And he, too, has at hand 
an able African leader, Wellington 
Chirwa, who may see that an appeal- 
ing political future would be open to 
an African who would assume the 
role of moderate leader, in place of 
the violent Dr. Banda, who is under 
detention. 

It is evident that the Colonial 
Office will not be frightened off its 
liberal course either by the Nyasa- 
land disturbances or by the continu- 
ing guerrilla warfare carried on 
against it by the white settlers of 
Central Africa. 

British public opinion has reacted 
strongly against both the acts of vio- 
lence of the Africans and the racial 
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discrimination it revealed in the fed- 
eration. “This is not the century to 
shoot Africans,” one British news- 
man cabled back home. Students in 
London have staged demonstrations 
against the use of troops. The British 
government has appointed a four- 
man Commission of Inquiry to look 
into the disturbances. This point has 
not been lost on Africans, since after 
the Mau Mau emergency in Kenya 
(1950-55) a British Commission of 
Inquiry suggested many far-reaching 
land and political reforms. While 
differing on many points, the leaders 
of both Conservative and Labor 
parties agree that in the 1960 talks 
the federation must present evidence 
of substantial progress toward racial 
partnership in Central Africa. The 
Nyasaland disturbances will make 
this bipartisanship even more firm. 
Lord Home, Secretary for Common- 
wealth Relations, on his March visit 
to the federation, stated this strongly 
to Sir Roy and he recently announced 
that “partnership there must be if 
there is not to be war.” 


Role of European Moderates 


Perhaps the most important reac- 
tion to events in Nyasaland has been 
that of the important group of liberal 
Europeans in the federation. In the 
past their leader, the Hon. R. S. Gar- 
field Todd, had served as prime 
minister of Southern Rhodesia. Dur- 
ing his tour of office he instituted 


many moderate reforms which have 
aided the African in his fight for 
more and better education, improved 


hospitals and increased job oppor- 
tunities. Yet for the past few years 
the tide had been flowing against Mr. 
Todd and his supporters. He him- 
self and his party had been ejected 
from a coalition with Sir Roy, de- 
feated twice at the polls and seem- 
ingly driven into the political wilder- 
ness. 

It is significant, however, that none 
of these defeats seems to have perma- 
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nently removed Mr. Todd from the 
politics of the federation. Known to 
Africans throughout the country as 
a man they can trust and as one 
who, however slowly from their 
point of view, would move in the 
directions they wish, Mr. Todd nev- 
ertheless keeps the political loyalty of 
probably 12 percent of the European 
electorate. He has just established a 
new political party, the Central Af- 
rica party, which may never win an 
election but will keep the pressure 
on Sir Roy to move toward partner- 
ship, and may even, by winning a 
few seats in various elections, hold 
the balance of power. Mr. Todd's 
courage and high political ability, 
plus the support of a measurable 
fraction of the European voters, may 
prove the insurance policy 
available within the federation. But, 


best 


as he says, “time is running out,” 
and “the color bar must be broken 
massively and immediately” if fed- 
eration is to survive. 

Thus the disturbances in Nyasa- 
land have served to point up the 
basic dilemmas of the federation, un- 
resolved in its six years of existence. 
From the point of view of Common- 
wealth and world relations, Britain 
cannot afford to allow the white set- 
tlers to hold over 7 million Africans 
in economic and political subordina- 
tion. From the point of view of those 
white settlers, however, Africa is 
their country, where they plan to 
live permanently and to which they 
have made a substantial contribution. 
Some have lived in the federation for 
three generations, longer than most 
of the Africans, who have migrated 
within 50 years. From the point of 
view of the moderate African, his 
right to the land and wealth of the 
country is clear, yet he acknowledges 
his need for European skill and lead- 
ership. To the extremist African, too, 
the picture is clear. It is “we or 
they.” 

From the point of view of Mr. 


Todd’s followers, there is still time 
to grant those concessions of social, 
political and economic affairs he has 
urged since 1953 which, he believes, 
could convince the African that his 
cherished aims will be accomplished. 
He will doubtless applaud the action 
of Sir Roy in making the able Afri- 
can, J. Z. Savanhu, a parliamentary 
secretary. But, he will add, time is 
not on the side of the European in 
Central Africa. 

READING SUGGESTIONS: A. J. Hanna, 
Beginnings of Nyasaland and North-castern 
Rhodesia, 1859-95 (London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956); Annual Report on 
Nyasaland (London, Her Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office, 1957); Philip Mason, The Birth 
of A Dilemma; The Conquest and Settle- 
ment of Rhodesia (London, New York, 
Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1958); 


M. J. Morris, A Brief History of Nyasaland 
(London, Longmans, 1952). 


Spotlight 
(Continued from page 124) 
time 13,000 Buddhist monks joined 
the revolt. Fighting broke out in 
the Dalai Lama fied 
southward. The Tibetan cabinet, on 
March 25, denounced the treaty with 
China and proclaimed Tibet’s inde- 
pendence. On March 28 Peiping pro- 
claimed the end of the Dalai Lama’s 
rule and his replacement by the 
Panchen Lama. The Chinese then 
charged that the revolt had been 


sparked by Western “imperialists” 


Lhasa, and 


abetting the Chinese Nationalists on 
Formosa (who had meanwhile stated 
they had made air-drops in Tibet 
and had pledged aid and ultimate 
independence to the area); and that 
Tibetans living at Kalimpong, on 
India’s territory, had played a part 
in the uprising. 

The Asian country most imme- 
diately concerned with events in 
Tibet is India, which borders on 
that area. When the British ruled 
India, they claimed a special interest 
in Tibet, which India had inherited. 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
had questioned China in 1951 about 
the status of Tibet and had urged 
Peiping to give it autonomy. While 


Peiping had not directly answered 
Mr. Nehru’s suggestion, the pledge 
of autonomy contained in the 1951 
treaty had been accepted by India 
as satisfactory. Subsequently, India 
had endeavored to maintain friendly 
relations with its powerful neighbor, 
China, and had encouraged other 
Asian countries—notably at the con- 
ference of Asian-African countries 
at Bandung in 1955—to accept the 
five principles of peaceful coexistence 
(Panchsheel) which India and China 
had agreed on in New Delhi in 1954. 


India's Concern 


Peiping’s ruthless suppression of 
the Tibetan revolt came as a shock 
to India. Speaking in Parliament on 
March 30, Mr. Nehru, who had pre- 
viously rejected Peiping’s complaint 
about parliamentary discussion of 
Tibet, said that the Chinese Commu- 
nists had violated their pledge of 
autonomy. Mr. Nehru also expressed 
India’s sympathy for the Tibetans, 
and subsequently declared that he 
was seeking to bring about a peaceful 
settlement through diplomacy. On 


April 2 the Dalai Lama took refuge 
on India’s territory. On April 18 he 
declared that Peiping had broken all 
its promises about Tibetan autonomy. 


Whatever may be the outcome of 
the Tibetan revolt, it has had the ef- 
fect of causing Asians, even those 
who follow a neutralist policy, to 
assert that the nonwhite rulers of 


Communist China are practicing 
“imperialism,” which was once asso- 
ciated solely with Western whites. 
For example, The Daily Times of 
Jakarta in Indonesia said: “This pic- 
ture of Asians kicking Asians is not 
a pleasant one.” Another Indonesian 
newspaper said that this event “may 
cause Communist China to lose all 
her friends.” The Hindustan Times, 
in an editorial entitled “The Rape of 
Tibet” declared: “Much else could 
die with Tibet if we do not even now 
heed the warning,” and urged re- 
assessment of “the basis of our for- 
eign policy.” 

What happened in Tibet stirred 
Asians far more than what happened 
in Hungary, because the Hungarian 
revolt was regarded as a struggle be- 
tween two white peoples. This does 


’ 


not mean that the Asian countries 
will intervene militarily on behalf of 
Tibet. India, the most powerful of 
them, with an army of 400,000, is 
not in a position to attack Commu- 
nist China, with an army of 2.5 mil- 
lion. It should be borne in mind that 
the United States, the strongest mili- 
tary power in the world, did not is- 
sue a military challenge to Russia in 
the case of Hungary, in spite of its 
promises of “liberation.” Nor will 
China’s actions in Tibet make Asians 
less sensitive to Western methods in 
Algeria or South Africa, where 
whites continue to treat nonwhites 
in a colonial manner. 


The significance of Tibet is that 
it has aroused Asians to put moral 
pressure on Peiping, as they had 
previously done on the West, for in- 
dependence or autonomy of peoples 
under foreign rule. Paradoxical as 
it may seem to Americans, many 
that this 
could be more effectively applied if 


Asians _ believe pressure 
Communist China was in the UN. 
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Newsletter 
(Continued from page 123) 

curity there should be some mention 
of the “pipeline,” or military hard- 
ware in process of production. Six 
years ago there was some $8.5 billion 
in the pipeline, whereas now the 
sum is down to $2.6 billion. This 
means, to put it crudely, that the mu- 
tual security program has been liv- 
ing off its pipeline to the tune of 
nearly $1 billion a year. 

When the mutual security debate 
waxes hot in Congress, we shall hear 
some horrifying tales of mismanage- 
ment, mistakes and stupidities in ad- 
ministration. These, however, are the 
exception rather than the rule and 
as much a result of honest misjudg- 
ment as of the frequent need for 
making rapid decisions to meet fast- 
moving military, political and eco- 
nomic developments. 
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